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The Cause Lost: Myths and Reahities of the Con- 

Jederacy. By William C. Davis. (Lawrence: Uni- 
versity Press of Kansas, 1996. xii, 224 pp. $24.95, 
ISBN 0-7006-0809-5.) 


Mr. William C. Davis is well known as the au- 
thor of books about the people and events of 
the Civil War years. Perhaps his best-known 
work is a major biography of Jefferson Davis. 

The present volume isa collection of twelve 
essays published overa twenty-year period. Most 
of the subjects are familiar and well traveled: 
Davis's troubles with Joseph E. Johnston and 
G. T. Beauregard, his good relations with 
Robert E. Lee, the loss of will as an explanation 
of Confederate defeat, and so forth. As is usual 
with such collections, there is no central theme; 
grouping the essays into four parts of three each 
gives at least a cosmetic appearance of organi- 
zation. Jefferson Davis and his generals make 
up most of the first part. The second, ‘“For- 
gotten Wars,” consists of an account of the siege 
of Charleston and two essays on the trans- 
Mississippi theater, the second of which is weak 
and could have been omitted. 

In part 3 Davis rebuts the notion that loss 
of will, not disparity in resources, defeated the 
Confederacy; it was the other way around. Loss 
of will followed the realization that the cause 
was beyond rescuing, an opinion reminiscent 
of Bell Wiley’s long-ago cracing of the decline 
of Confederate morale, with ups and downs 
paralleling the fortunes of war. 

In “The Turning Point That Wasn't,” the 
author, who enjoys myth busting. denies that 
Abraham Lincoln’s defeat in the 1864 election 
would have secured Southern independence-it 
is just a fable, he says. He also discounts 
the proposition that a major success by Lee in 
his invasion of Maryland in 1862 would have 
brought the British tn on the Southern side; 
the most the Palmerston government contem- 
plated was an offer of mediation. True, but 
the diplomatic drill of the period was to take 
fur-ther steps should mediation be rejected 
by one belligerent; in this case a further step 
could be diplomatic recognition, which 
Secretary of State William H. Seward had 
warned the Brit-ish would be regarded as an 
act of war. Coun-cerfactual history can be 
diverting, but, as Huck Finn once said, 
speculating "don’t fetch you to no decision.” 
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In the last section, the essay on Stonewall 
Jackson draws heavily on the manuscript of 
James I. Robertson’s recently published 
biog-raphy, to which Davis acknowledges his 
indebt-edness. Much attention is given to 
attacking the authenticity of familiar 
anecdotes and the 
reliability of memoirists such as Henry K. 
Douglas. Some readers may object to Davis’s 
portrait, especially his surmise that Jackson 
“might even have countenanced putting to 
death noncombatants regardless of age or 
gender.” 

In “Myths and Realities of the 
Confederacy,” it becomes clear, if we did not 
already know it, that Mr. Davis is, happily, 
not an inmate of an academic institution, 
for he says things that would make the 
politically correct cry out in a paroxysm of 
righteous indignation: “South-ern leaders in 
1860 were by and large men as good and 
honorable as their Northern oppo-nents.” 
“The widespread Northern myth that the 
Confederates went to the battlefield to 
per-petuate slavery is just that, a myth.” The 
ac-tions of slaves in the Confederacy “hardly 
bear out the story of their resentment of their 
white rulers.” It’s a good thing Mr. Davis 
doesn’t have to worry about coming up for 
tenure. 

The book concludes with “The Civil War 
and the Confederacy in Cinema,’ an 
interest-ing survey of the big and little 
screens from 
The Birth of a Nation (1915) to Ken Burns’s 
The Civil War (1990). Although the latter had 
many efrors, mostly minor, he says, and 
reflects “a northeastern establishment 
viewpoint,” it nevertheless aroused Americans’ 
interest in their history—a lampoon on the 
age if there ever was one. 

Although Mr. Davis is sometimes as dog- 
matic as the worst of us, he also writes with 
an endearing modesty: nor does he, as so 
many sof-disant historians of today do, set 
himself up as a moral arbiter. Of 
Confederate leaders 


he says, “We dare not judge their failures in 
hindsight’s light unless we are ready to stand 
in that same glare ourselves.” 
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